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FOREWORD 

Many  articles  have  been  written  about  the  Oxford  Movement,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  has  one  been  published  which  covered  the  subject  so 
thoroughly  and  with  such  loving  enthusiasm  as  the  ensuing  monograph 
by  Mrs.  Knight.  And  such  articles  are  needed  —  articles  which  a  devout 
Churchman  can  read  at  a  sitting,  and  derive  therefrom  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject. 

This  composition  was  written  at  about  the  time  of  the  centennial  ob- 
servance of  the  date  of  Keble's  famous  Sermon  which  Cardinal  Newman 
always  considered  as  the  real  beginning  of  the  Movement. 

Dr.  Pusey  was  the  first  leading  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  espouse  the  Movement,  and  its  adherents  were  often  called 
"Pusey  ites." 

The  writer  of  this  note  once  attended  an  early,  six  o'clock.  Celebration 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  Pusey  Chapel  in  one  of  the  college  gardens 
at  Oxford.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  Movement  and 
the  charm  of  an  English  June.  The  Celebrant  was  the  Bishop  of  Bloem- 
fontein,  vested  in  robes  of  cloth  of  gold;  incense  filled  the  Chapel  and 
drifted  out  of  the  windows  and  over  the  flowers,  where  birds  joined 
their  songs  with  the  intoning  of  the  Liturgy. 

It  was  an  enchanting  manifestation  of  the  Movement  set  in  motion 
by  the  saintly  Keble's  "native  wood-notes  wild." 

Melville  K.  Bailey, 

Editorial  Secretary 


THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT 

By 
Mary  Juliet  Knight 

Part  I 

No  story  in  the  whole  history  of  the  English  Church,  since  St. 
Augustine  landed,  A.  D.  597,  is  so  splendid  as  the  story  of  the  Oxford 
Movement.  It  has  every  sort  of  interest.  It  is  exciting,  romantic,  chival- 
rous, like  the  story  of  a  Crusade.  It  has  its  humor  as  well  as  its  tragedy. 
And  the  actors  in  it  were  among  the  most  spiritual  men  who  have  ever 
lived  in  England.  They  were  men  of  genius  besides,  poets  like  Keble,  New- 
man, Isaac  Williams  and  Faber;  men  of  letters  like  Newman  and  Dean 
Church;  preachers  like  Liddon  and  Scott-Holland  whose  sermons  are  read 
today;  divines  and  theologians  such  as  PUsey  and  Gore,  whose  fame  will 
last  as  long  as  Christianity  endures.  So  that  a  more  interesting  subject 
hardly  exists  in  the  whole  of  Church  history. 

The  scenes  in  which  they  lived  and  moved  still  stand  almost  un- 
changed. I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  service  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford, 
the  University  Church,  and  of  gazing  at  the  pulpit  from  which  Newman 
had  preached  in  that  "most  entrancing  voice"  of  his,  sermons  which  had 
touched  the  hearts  of  multitudes  of  young  men;  and  from  the  same 
pulpit  later,  the  saintly  Pusey  was  inhibited  for  two  years,  because  his 
theme  had  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  of  our  Lord  in  the 
Eucharist,  taught  in  the  Catechism,  and  now  universally  accepted  —  if 
not  lived  up  to  —  throughout  the  Anglican  Communion.  It  is  good  to 
know  that  Dr.  Pusey,  after  the  two  years  had  passed,  calmly  went  on 
with  his  course,  from  where  he  had  left  off,  no  men  forbidding!  Canon 
Ollard  wrote:  "It  is  possible  to  sHp  back  into  the  very  heart  of  it  all, 
without  much  trouble,  for  the  lives  of  the  men  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 
their  letters  and  papers,  their  most  intimate  and  sacred  thoughts  have 
been  opened  to  the  public  gaze,  and  printed  for  the  world  to  read.  Never 
in  all  history  have  men  made  such  a  clean  breast  of  their  lives;  never 
before  have  leaders  of  a  Movement  so  utterly  and  completely  shown 
their  hands."  And  to  dip  into  the  story  is  for  most  readers  to  realize  that 
for  high  adventure  and  for  chivalrous  gallantry  there  is  no  story  like  it. 
For  the  men  of  the  Movement  were,  as  Dean  Church  says,  "the  salt  of 
their  generation".  Never  probably  have  men  so  gifted  made  such  an 
utter  sacrifice  of  their  prospects  and  chances  in  the  world  for  the  sake 


of  the  Cause  which  they  felt  to  be  true.     "All  for  love  and  the  world  well 
lost",  is  a  true  motto  for  the  men  of  the  Oxford  Movement. 

How  marvellously  does  God  over-rule  the  counsels  of  men  to  bring 
about  His  purposes.  One  example  is  the  fact  that  the  Fellowships  of 
Oriel  College,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  twenty-eight  of  the  Uni- 
versity, had  been  thrown  open  to  competitive  examination  in  1800; 
and  so  it  came  about  there  were  gathered  in  that  College  and  its  Common- 
Room,  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  the  University;  of  these  there  devel- 
oped a  group  of  younger  men,  strongly  influenced  by  a  most  winning  and 
consecrated  personality,  one  of  the  older  ones,  Keble,  the  real  inspirer 
of  the  Movement.  For  it  was  he  who  preached  a  sermon  before  His 
Majesty's  Judges  of  Assize,  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Oxford,  July  14,  1833, 
which  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Movement,  the 
centenary  of  which  is  to  be  observed  all  over  the  world,  where  the  Anglican 
Communion  is  to  be  found.  Mr.  Keble's  sermon  was  published  under 
the  title  of  National  Apostasy.  It  was  a  ringing  call  to  Churchmen  to 
realize  the  immediate  danger  in  which  the  English  Church  stood,  and  to 
rally  to  her  aid. 

To  realize  the  method  and  scope  of  the  Movement,  to  understand 
its  later  development,  and  its  records  of  failure  and  success,  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  clearly  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  came. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  18th  Century,  even  before,  there  had  been  a 
steady  decline  in  spirituality  in  the  Church,  from  the  higher  levels  of  the 
great  Caroline  divines.  The  Hanoverian  Kings  were  inclined  to  regard 
the  Church  simply  as  a  department  of  State,  and  they  and  their  Ministers 
consistently  appointed  to  high  positions  men  who  would  go  along  with 
that  theory.  Bishoprics  and  Deaneries  were  looked  upon  as  prizes  to  be 
conferred  for  political  services,  and  the  parishes  were  treated  as  "livings", 
which  like  any  other  piece  of  property  could  be  bought  and  sold,  and 
which  an  ambitious  man  could  accumulate  to  any  extent  that  his  favor 
with  the  great,  or  his  good  fortune  would  allow.  The  idea  of  service  to 
be  rendered  in  return  for  the  income  seems  almost  to  have  vanished. 
Even  the  more  conscientious  of  the  dignitaries,  of  whom  George  Herbert, 
the  poet,  was  one,  felt  no  obligation  to  discharge  any  duties,  nor  com- 
punctions at  holding  three  or  four  livings  to  which  they  could  by  no 
possibility  render  adequate  attention.  Bishops  either  lived  at  Court, 
in  London,  or  as  country  gentlemen  on  their  estates.  Keble  was  ordained 
to  the  diaconate  by  one  of  such,  the  portrait  of  whose  bloated  countenance, 
hanging  upon  a  college  wall,  Liddon  pointed  out  to  a    friend,    saying. 


"Is  it  not  strange,  dear  friend,  to  reflect  that  that  person  should  have 
been  chosen  in  the  providential  order  to  connect  Keble  with  the  Apostles?" 
Rectors  and  vicars  left  their  duties  to  be  discharged  by  poorly  paid 
curates,  and  devoted  themselves  at  best  to  the  employments  of  their 
secular  neighbors,  and  in  many  cases  to  sport  and  high  living.  When  the 
saintly  Canon  Carter  became  rector  of  a  village  church  in  1838,  his 
clerical  neighbors,  on  hearing  that  he  neither  "shot  nor  fished"  asked, 
"What  will  he  find  to  do?"  But  the  best  evidence  of  the  deplorable  state 
of  things  is  in  the  novels  of  the  period  and  especially  those  of  Charles 
Dickens  and  Jane  A.usten.  One  bishop  never  set  foot  in  his  diocese  for 
thirty-five  years.  There  are  many  heart-sickening  tales  of  utter  callous 
neglect  by  the  bishops,  and  their  smug  complacency  was  beyond  belief. 
Of  course  there  were  oases  in  the  desert,  or,  as  someone  has  said,  the 
Church  would  have  had  to  be  abolished,  not  reformed.  There  was  the 
heritage  from  the  old-fashioned  High-Churchman  sometimes  very  "high," 
and  dry  indeed,  and  also  from  the  Wesleyan  Movement  of  a  century 
before,  by  whose  leaders,  the  Wesleys,  a  real  effort  was  made  to  reach 
and  help  and  convert  the  neglected  poor.  George  Eliot,  the  novelist, 
has  much  to  tell  us  of  this.  And  also  there  was  the  emphasis  on  personal 
piety  which  had  come  from  the  Evangelical  band  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Simeon  and  his  followers;  so  there  was  the  Spirit  stirring  for 
moral  reform,  for  prayer,  for  personal  devotion  and  for  social  welfare, 
in  unexpected  places.  As  always,  the  lives  "hid  in  Christ"  were  the  saving 
leaven. 

As  American  Churchmen  and  women,  we  can  see  now  the  reasons 
why  our  spiritual  forbears  pleaded  in  vain  for  bishops,  and  for  fit  priests, 
during  those  dark  times.  Certainly  no  branch  of  the  Church  has  greater 
reason  to  deplore  the  spiritual  sleep  of  our  Mother-Church,  nor  to  hail 
with  enthusiasm  the  re-awakening  which  was  not  slow  in  coming  to  us, 
as  we  shall  see.  Indeed  we  had  in  our  own  Bishop  Hobart,  a  real  fore- 
runner, as  I  hope  to  tell  sometime.  But  to  return  to  the  year  1833.  Rarely 
had  the  English  Church  stood  in  such  immediate  and  great  dangers.  Of  it 
the  apostolic  words  were  true,  "without  were  fightings,  within  were 
fears."  The  dangers  grouped  themselves  under  two  divisions.  There 
were  first  and  most  obviously  the  political  dangers.  For  a  generation  the 
Church  and  especially  the  clergy  had  allied  themselves  with  the  Tory 
party  and  this  had  become  more  and  more  reactionary,  and  especially 
opposed  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  had 
passed  into  law,  and  the  great  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  by  which  the  rotten 
fabric  of  parliamentary  representation   as  England    had   known  it  for 


one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  come  crashing  down.  The  Bishops, 
as  a  whole,  had  voted  with  the  Tory  lords  against  both,  and  had  been 
told  by  the  Whig  Premier,  "to  set  their  house  in  order";  and  though  he 
did  not  finish  the  quotation  (II  Kings  20:1),  others  completed  it  for  him. 
There  were  riots  and  mobbings  of  bishops  and  burnings  of  their  "palaces". 
Then  the  bill  to  suppress  ten  Irish  bishoprics  was  passed,  and  rightly  we 
think  now,  for  the  people  in  those  areas  were  predominantly  Roman 
Catholic,  and  it  looked  as  though  a  similar  fate  awaited  the  English 
Church. 

The  second  group  of  dangers  lay  deeper,  and  were  far  more  danger- 
ous; and  the  gravest  of  these  was  Erastianism,  which  was  the  view  that 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  Bible  was  the  final  authority  in  religious 
belief,  but  the  State.  Unconsciously,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Church,  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  inclined,  in  practice,  more  and  more  in 
this  direction ;  and  it  was  against  such  a  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  the  State  that  Mr.  Keble  raised  his  voice  in  his  famous  sermon.  But 
the  most  vital  danger  to  the  Church,  even  more  subtle  than  Erastianism, 
was  Rationalism  —  then  called  Liberalism,  which  had  burst  upon  the 
world  with  the  French  revolution.  It  was  an  attack  on  Christianity  it- 
self. It  believed  that  rational  intelligence,  education  and  civilization 
would  cure  all  the  evils  and  sorrows  of  mankind.  Its  standard  was  the 
ordinary  experience  of  the  man  in  the  street.  It  had  no  use  for  reverence, 
av/e  or  mysticism.  It  had  burst  out  in  infidel  fury  at  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, but  it  was  at  work  more  quietly  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  Germany, 
unknown  as  yet  to  Englishmien,  save  to  two  well  informed  scholars,  Mr. 
H.  N.  Rose  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Pusey.  In  England,  this  Liberalism  was  abroad 
only  as  a  fashionable  idea.  "The  march  of  mind,"  the  soul  with  its 
needs  and  aspirations,  sin  and  its  consequences,  faith  and  the  rest,  the 
Liberals  of  the  day  were  inclined  to  regard  as  the  rubbish  of  superstiti- 
tion.  (How  similar  in  its  violent  form  to  Sovietism  of  Russia,  and  in  its 
milder  aspect  to  the  doctrines  of  Aldous  Huxley,  Bertrand  Russell,  and 
their  like.)  This  popular  philosophy,  which  in  the  sphere  of  legislation 
accomplished  some  admirable  results,  was  a  real  though  deeper  cause  of 
the  Movement  of  1833.  "For  to  these  men,"  says  Dean  Church,  "religion 
meant  the  most  awful,  and  most  seriously  personal  thing  on  earth.  Any- 
thing that  tampered  with  it,  tampered  with  something  more  sacred  than 
life  itself."  A  fourth  danger  in  1833  was  hardly  less  pressing  than  the 
latter.  It  was  the  general  ignorance  of  the  principles  for  which  the 
Church  of  England  stood;     and  strange  as  it  may  seem  in  the  light  of 


after  events,  the  fact  is  that  the  Oxford  Movement  was  also  in  its  origin 
Anti-Roman. 

The  emancipated  Roman  Catholics,  and  especially  the  Irish,  had 
allied  with  the  Whigs  —  as  had  also  the  Dissenters  —  against  the  English 
Church,  and  it  was  to  avert  the  danger  of  people  becoming  Romanist 
from  ignorance  of  Church  principles  that  a  number  of  the  Tracts  were 
written.  This  is  witnessed  to  by  two  documents  —  "advertisements": 
one,  of  Keble's  sermon,  "What  answer  can  we  make  henceforth  to  the 
partisans  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  when  they  taunt  us  with  being  a  mere 
Parlimentarian  Church?";  the  other,  a  direction  to  booksellers,  for  sell- 
ing the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  as  "Tracts  on  the  privileges  of  the  Church, 
and  against  Popery  and  Dissent".  It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  such  of 
these  dangers  is  recognized  in  Mr.  Keble's  sermon.  Liberalism  is  not 
mentioned,  the  name  had  hardly  begun  to  be;  but  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  sermon,  its  simplicity,  and  its  choice  of  the  weapons  that  were  to 
be  used  in  the  fight,  constant  prayer,  remonstrance,  above  all  a  more 
consecrated  life  —  these  were  the  direct  opposites  of  the  Liberalism  of 
the  day. 

A  few  days  after  Keble's  sermon,  four  priests,  of  whom  only  one, 
Hurrell  Froude,  became  a  future  leader,  gathered  at  Hadleigh  Rectory, 
Suffolk,  to  discuss  what  could  be  done  to  awaken  the  Church  to  a  sense 
of  her  responsibilities.  They  decided  to  adopt  the  favorite  British  method 
of  a  gigantic  petition  to  be  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
This  was  signed  by  seven  thousand  of  the  clergy  and  230,000  heads  of 
families  and  setting  forth  their  belief  in  the  Apostolic  Constitution  of  the 
English  Church.  This  was  accomplished,  but  caused  scarcely  a  ripple. 
These  men  were  somewhat  dignified  clergymen,  with  the  exception 
of  R.  H.  Froude,  who  wanted  to  go  carefully  and  carry  the  dignitaries 
along  with  them.  That  was  not  the  method  likely  to  suit  the  burning 
enthusiasm  of  the  Oriel  men.  Mr.  Froude  said  to  a  younger  friend  (Isaac 
Williams)  at  this  very  time:  "Isaac,  we  must  make  a  row  in  the  world  — 
Church  principles  forced  on  people's  notice  must  do  people  good.  We 
must  try."  And  so  on  September  9,  1833,  the  "row  in  the  world"  began 
with  the  issuing  of  what  were  called  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  Mr. 
Newman  leading  off  with  the  first,  entitled  "Thoughts  on  the  Ministerial 
Commission,  Respectfully  Addressed  to  the  Clergy." 

Not  the  least  surprising  thing  about  the  Oxford  Movement  is  the 
form  in  which  it  was  begun,  and  from  which  it  gained  one  of  its  names, 
Tractarian  —  for  the  title  "Tract"  suggested  then,  and  still  does,  "the 


pertinacity  of  good  ladies  who  pressed  them  on  chance  strangers".  They 
were  the  special  and  chosen  weapons  of  well-meaning  people  of  the 
Evangelical  School.  And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment became  known  and  gave  its  message  largely  through  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times;  but  these  were  different!  This  is  how  the  first  begins: 
"I  am  but  one  of  yourselves  —  a  Presbyter,  and  therefore  I  conceal  my 
name  lest  I  should  take  too  much  upon  myself  by  speaking  in  my  own 
person.  Yet  speak  I  must;  for  the  times  are  very  evil  yet  no  one  speaks 
against  them."  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  dangers  threatening  the 
Church,  and  the  need  of  rallying  to  the  rescue  of  the  "successors  of  the 
Apostles",  the  bishops,  for  whom  he  says  with  real  sincerity,  but  with 
something  like  real  humor  too,  "We  could  not  wish  them  a  more  blessed 
termination  of  their  course  than  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  and  martyr- 
dom". Imagination  boggles  at  such  an  end  for  that  type  of  bishop  —  all 
too  common  then!  One  can  understand  that  his  sentiments  did  not 
arouse  any  eager  response  from  the  bishops  themselves. 

There  were  ninety  tracts  in  all,  by  a  number  of  authors,  though  by 
far  the  greater  number  were  by  Newman,  who  wrote  the  last,  showing 
that  the  "Thirty-nine  Articles"  with  all  their  inconsistencies  were  yet 
mainly  capable  of  Catholic  interpretation.  Perhaps  his  pro-Roman 
leanings,  though  unrecognized  by  himself,  showed  in  this  work.  It  was 
furiously  and  unjustly  condemned,  and  this  with  other  causes  led  to 
Newman's  secession  in  1845.  The  tracts  were  issued  over  a  period  of 
seven  and  one-half  years  and  were  all  upon  different  aspects  of  the  Church, 
her  doctrines,  orders  and  history.  They  varied  in  length  from  four  pages 
to  four  hundred,  and  all  were  sold  for  two  cents  apiece.  Dr.  Pusey  wrote 
several  of  the  longest  and  was  most  scholarly,  and  Mr.  Keble  wrote 
several.  Yale  University  Library  owns  a  complete  set  and  has  had  them 
on  exhibition,  as  well  as  copies  of  practically  all  of  the  books  and  pam- 
phlets of  the  Movement. 

Part  II 

It  seems  fitting  that  brief  pen -portraits  of  the  four  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  movement  should  be  given  before  we  go  further.  John 
Keble,  forty-one  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  Movement,  had  come 
up  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fourteen  —  an  earnest  lad,  the  son  of  a  High 
Church  clergyman  —  and  had  won  highest  honors  in  his  college,  and  an 
Oriel  Fellowship  before  he  was  nineteen.  This  brilliant  young  man  was 
remarkable  in  another  respect,  for  he  had  learnt  from  his  father  the  old 


Catholic  doctrines  of  the  Real  Presence,  the  power  of  the  Keys,  the 
Apostolic  Succession,  and  belief  in  the  Visible  Church.  He  was  a  re- 
served, shy  poet,  happiest  when  working  as  a  curate  in  little  parishes  in 
the  Cotswold.  Mr.  Keble's  appearance  was  striking.  A  contemporary 
who  had  no  great  love  for  him  speaks  of  him  as  having  "one  of  the  most 
beautifully  formed  heads  in  the  world,  and  most  wonderful  black  eyes"; 
but  over  and  above  his  cleverness  and  his  good  looks  was  his  absolutely 
unaffected  meekness.  Few  great  men  have  ever  been  so  humble  as  he. 
The  "Christian  Year"  had  been  published  in  1827,  and  had  a  widespread 
influence.  In  twenty-five  years  a  hundred  thousand  copies  had  been 
sold.  He  became  Vicar  of  Hursley  near  Winchester  in  1836,  and  there  he 
remained  for  thirty  years  doing  the  work  of  a  faithful  parish  priest.  Yet 
quiet,  buried  as  he  seemed,  Mr.  Keble  was,  according  to  Newman,  the 
true  and  primary  author  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  As  is  usual  with  great 
motive  powers,  he  was  out  of  sight.  He  bore  his  full  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  years  1833-1845,  and  when  the  crises  came  in  1845  and  1851,  he 
never  lost  heart,  and  with  his  closest  friends.  Dr.  Pusey,  Marriot  and 
others,  stemmed  the  tide  and  saved  the  Church  of  the  English  speaking 
world  for  all  time,  we  pray.  "He  literally  passed  his  days  under  the 
quickening  and  pervading  influence  of  the  Will  and  Presence  of  God," 
says  Dean  Church.  From  the  day  that  Mr.  Keble  set  the  trumpet  to 
his  lips  in  July,  1833,  till  the  day  of  his  death  in  March,  1866,  that  trum- 
pet gave  no  uncertain  sound.  The  great  college  at  Oxford,  Keble,  is 
a  memorial  to  him;  but  greater  far  is  the  memorial  which  every  parish 
throughout  the  Anglican  Communion,  which  has  felt  the  touch  of  the 
Catholic  Revival,  now  bears  to  him  in  its  revived  energies  and  its  orderly 
services,  for  these  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  seed  sown  in  1833. 

And  yet  what  we  are  today  we  owe  almost  more  to  Pusey,  says  a 
recent  writer.  Keble  was  the  inspirer;  Froude,  the  gadfly;  Newman, 
the  brilliant  publicist;  but  Pusey  was  both  scholar  and  executant.  In 
the  providence  of  God,  his  great  longevity  (he  lived  to  be  eighty-two, 
working  to  the  end)  was  an  asset  to  the  Catholic  cause.  As  in  an  even 
more  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  long  life 
granted  to  Athanasius  had  made  it  possible  for  one  note  to  be  sounded 
consistently  through  all  the  din  and  strife  of  change,  until  at  last  it 
triumphed,  and  became  the  foundation  of  a  fresh  harmony,  so  now  it  was 
Pusey 's  long  consistency  and  steadfastness  that  made  Catholicism  the 
dominant  power  in  the  English  Church.  He  who  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Movement  came  to  dictate  the  tone  and  policy  of  the  famous  Tracts, 
was  the  same  who  in  the  later  days  dictated  the  tone  and  policy  of  the 


English  Church  Union,  the  great  society  which  has  carried  on  the  work. 
What  such  consistency  of  purpose  must  have  cost  so  shy  and  retiring  a 
student  as  Dr.  Pusey,  one  who  studies  his  Hfe  will  realize.  From  being 
popular  and  courted,  he  became  a  scorn  and  derision  to  the  country  at 
large,  and  was  officially  silenced  by  the  University  of  which  he  was  the 
greatest  ornament.  Yet  he  lived  down  all  but  the  most  determined 
opposition.   Many  thousands  learned  to  bless  his  name. 

He  was  born  in  1800.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  could  easily  have  passed 
the  entrance-examination  for  Oxford.  When  taking  his  degree,  the  Senior 
Examiner  predicted  his  greatness,  and  always  considered  him  the  man 
of  the  greatest  ability  he  had  ever  examined  or  known.  He  had  the 
capacity  of  studying  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  the  tenacity  of  his  memory 
was  remarkable.  Newman  says  of  him,  "Dr.  Pusey  gave  to  us  a  position 
and  a  name."  He  was  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  a  Canon  of 
Christ  Church;  he  probably  knew  more  Oriental  languages  than  any 
other  of  his  day.  He  had  a  vast  influence  in  consequence  of  his  deep 
religious  seriousness,  the  munificence  of  his  charities,  his  family  connec- 
tions, and  his  easy  relations  with  the  University  authorities,  so  that  on 
his  accession  to  the  Movement,  early  in  1834,  he  became  a  power  at  once. 
In  his  private  life  he  had  many  sorrows.  He  lost  his  dearly  loved  young 
wife  after  a  few  years  of  happiness;  his  son  was  deformed,  and  his  brilliant 
and  saintly  daughter  died  just  as  she  was  about  to  enter  a  sisterhood,  in 
her  early  twenties. 

No  man  was  ever  more  bitterly  abused,  or  more  cruelly  attacked; 
but  he  never  became  embittered.  He  remained  a  very  profound  student, 
and  yet  a  leader  of  men  who  walked  humbly  with  his  God.  He  used 
to  say,  "I  love  the  Evangelicals  because  they  love  our  Lord",  and  he 
strove  hard  to  re-unite  the  separated  portions  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  He  translated  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  of  Church — a 
vast  work,  and  was  the  founder  of  monastic  life  of  the  19th  Century. 
The  great  sisterhoods  which  have  spread  far  beyond  England  to  America, 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  India,  as  well  as  the  men's  society,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Cowley,  all  practically  began  with  the  Community 
founded  by  him,  March  26,  1845.  The  first  Sister  professed,  Miss  Marian 
Rebecca  Hughes,  survived  until  1912 — very  aged  —  but  most  active, 
and  devoted,  to  the  end,  to  the  leaders  of  the  Movement. 

Richard  Hurrell  Froude  was  a  most  picturesque  member  of  the 
first  little  group.  The  son  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  he  came  up  to 
Oriel  from  Eton  in   1821,  was  a  pupil  of  Keble's  and  an  earnest  con- 
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vinced  disciple  of  that  saintly  man.  It  was  through  Froude  that  Newman, 
his  colleague  at  Oriel,  was  brought  to  know  Keble,  and  to  Newman  he 
taught  all  he  had  learned  from  Keble  of  Catholic  truth. 

To  most  observers  he  was  probably  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
Oriel  men.  He  was  extremely  handsome.  "That  bright  and  beautiful 
Froude",  one  of  his  friends  calls  him,  just  before  his  death;  and  another 
speaks  of  "the  enthusiasm  which  shone  from  his  eagle  eye".  He  was  not 
in  the  least  Hke  the  popular  idea  of  a  "don",  for  he  loved  to  sail  his  own 
boat,  and  enjoyed  the  danger  of  rough  weather.  He  was  a  bold  rider 
across  country,  and  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  Gothic  architecture  when 
such  knowledge  was  rare.  But  more  than  this  he  was  utterly  impatient 
of  all  sham  and  humbug.  A  brilliant  conversationalist,  he  always  went 
directly  to  the  point,  and  spoke  just  as  strongly  as  he  felt.  He  was  more- 
over a  post,  a  true  scholar,  and  a  fastidious,  high-tempered  English 
gentleman.  The  state  of  the  English  Church  as  Froude  knew  it  filled  him 
with  dismay.  He  was  determined  to  do  something  to  end  it,  and  he  did. 
For  he  brought  Mr.  Newman  to  understand  Mr.  Keble,  of  which  he 
himself  said,  at  the  end  of  his  short  life  —  he  died  in  1836  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three  —  that  it  was  his  one  good  deed.  But  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates knew  his  power  and  energy  and  devotion,  struggling  vainly  as  he 
did  for  years  against  tuberculosis.  Dean  Church  says,  "There  was  about 
him  an  awful  reality  of  devoutness";  and  one  of  his  brother  Fellows  at 
Oriel  writes  as  he  hears  of  his  death :  "I  dare  say  there  is  no  one  who  has 
said  more  severe  and  cutting  things  to  me,  yet  the  constant  impression 
Froude  has  left  on  my  mind  is  that  of  kindness  and  sweetness." 

I  have  already  spoken  much  of  John  Henry  Newman,  of  his  com- 
manding abilities  as  writer  and  speaker,  of  his  beautiful  voice  and  his 
magnetic  personality.  No  man  was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  friends, 
nor  ever  retained  that  affection  more  fully  after  the  sad  separation  of 
1845,  and  moreover,  none  ever  returned  the  devotion  of  friends  more 
truly.  His  mind  may  have  been  content  with  his  change  of  allegiance, 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  heart  never  was.  There  is  a  pathetic 
yet  beautiful  story  of  the  meeting  of  Keble  and  Newman  in  their  old  age, 
not  long  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Keble.  In  a  recent  Church  Times 
there  was  reproduced  in  facsimile  a  touching  letter  from  Newman  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Keble's  curate,  telling  of  Mr.  Keble's  imminent  death. 
Indeed  Mr.  Keble  caught  a  cold  in  the  drive  to  the  station  with  Cardinal 
Newman,  who  had  visited  him,  Mr.  Keble  insisting  on  going  that  he 
might  be  with  his  old  and  loved  friend  as  long  as  possible.     The  seces- 
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sion  of  Mr.  Newman,  harried  and  persecuted  and  misinterpreted  as  he 
had  been,  was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  cause;  however,  there  was  no 
bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  his  co-workers,  but  only  a  great  sorrow  that, 
trained  up  as  he  had  been  as  an  Evangelical  and  lacking  the  sturdy  High 
Church  teaching  of  the  others,  his  faith  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  the 
unbelief  of  the  bishops  of  his  day  in  their  own  orders,  and  the  consequent 
denial  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  true  part  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
and  the  resistance  of  those  in  authority,  to  the  teaching  witnessed  to  by 
their  own  Book  of  Common  Prayer! 

Of  the  number  who  followed  Newman  to  Rome,  some  felt  the  separa- 
tion keenly;  one  expresses  it  pathetically,  when  he  speaks  of  transplanting 
"one's  ancient  seat,  when  one  is  too  old  to  take  root  in  a  new  soil".  It 
was  a  bitter  time  for  those  men  whose  conscience  forced  them  to  go  (to 
Rome),  but  the  effect  was  not  good  on  all  of  them,  and  there  are  sorry 
stories  told  of  some,  who  took  the  change  as  an  emancipation  from 
Orders,  and  priestly  vows  and  devotions ;  and  the  effect  of  these  secessions 
was  to  make  the  lot  of  the  faithful  leaders  infinitely  harder,  though  Dr. 
Pusey,  looking  back  long  afterwards,  said,  "Our  checks  were  our  greatest 
blessing"  and  were  the  "growing  pains"  of  the  Revival.  "They  awed  men 
and  made  them  think,  and  gave  time  for  the  latent  strength  of  the  Church 
to  grow  quietly",  said  Dean  Church.  They  prevented  it  from  becoming 
too  much  the  work  and  reflection  of  the  genius  of  one  man  and  they 
carried  it  away  from  Oxford!  And  away  from  Oxford  "it  assumed  pro- 
portions scarcely  dreamed  of  when  it  began".  The  great  towns  awoke 
into  life  under  its  quickening  touch. 

The  Church  in  America,  and  also  in  the  far-flung  Colonies,  was 
becoming  infected;  moreover  the  immediate  effect  was  to  bring  out  the 
genius  and  power  of  two  of  the  ablest  men  who  had  joined  the  Move- 
ment, James  Mozley  and  Charles  Marriott.  It  was  they,  who  with  Dr. 
Pusey  and  Mr.  Keble  "headed  the  rally  and  stemmed  the  flight".  Mozley 
was  later  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  writers  and  profound  thinkers  among  even  the  remarkable  men 
of  the  Oxford  Movement.  Marriott,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  gifts,  set 
aside  all  chance  of  worldly  success  and  earthly  joys  to  fling  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  cause.  He  did  much  by  his  self-denying  work  in  laboring 
at  the  great  "Library  of  the  Fathers",  and  by  working  among  indi- 
viduals, personally  and  by  correspondence,  in  helping  to  save  their 
faith!  Worn  out  with  drudgery,  which  might  have  been  done  by  lesser 
men,  he  was  stricken  by  paralysis  at  the  age  of  forty-four;  but  like  St. 
Paul,  "he  kept  the  faith  and  finished  his  course",  for  it  was  from  him  that 
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the  dearly-loved  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  an  undergradute,  "caught  the 
flame".  He  has  himself  said,  "If  I  have  any  good  in  me,  I  owe  it  to  Charles 
Marriott".  And  through  Dr.  King  with  his  wonderful  power  over  men 
training  for  the  ministry,  Charles  Marriott's  work  was  continued,  and 
continues  today.  The  consecration  of  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds,  the  anonymous 
gift  of  Dr.  Pusey,  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Newman's  secession,  marked  a 
fresh  side  of  the  Revival ;  namely,  that  the  Movement  was  not  merely  for 
students  in  Universities,  but  for  working  men  in  the  great  towns.  It  was 
the  first  of  many  such  centers  of  self-sacrificing  work  that  were  to  follow. 

Samuel  Wilberforce  became  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1846,  and  while 
never  formally  identified  with  the  Movement,  he  stood  behind  it,  believ- 
ing that  it  was  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  encouraged  the  holding 
of  Parochial  Missions  —  especially  in  great  parishes  where  practically 
nothing  had  been  done  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  people.  And 
he  succeeded  by  his  energy  in  bringing  about  the  restoration  of  the 
Synods  of  the  Church  (the  Voice  of  the  Church  had  been  silent  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years),  a  tremendous  gain!  The  first  of  the  followers 
of  the  Movement  to  become  a  diocesan  bishop  in  England  was  the  saintly 
Walter  Kerr  Hamilton,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1854.  He 
bravely  and  faithfully  taught  the  Church's  Faith,  and  his  great  charge 
to  his  diocese  in  1867,  in  which  he  spoke  out  clearly  on  the  Real  Presence, 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  and  absolution,  marked  another  page  in  the 
story.  But  before  that  charge  was  delivered  much  history  had  been  made. 
For  1851  marked  the  beginning  of  much  doctrinal  controversy,  concerning 
Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  first  Baptismal  Regeneration  was 
decided  by  the  Privy  Council  (laymen)  acknowledging  the  plain 
teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book,  but  holding  that  a  priest  denying  it,  might 
still  hold  a  "living"  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  caused  a  fresh  tide 
of  secessions  to  Rome,  a  cruel  blow  to  the  Revival,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  proof  of  its  inherent  truth  and, strength,  for  no  merely  human  Move- 
ment could  have  withstood  the  shock  of  1851  following  so  closely  upon 
1845 !  This  was  the  Gorham  Judgment. 

As  (the  later)  Archdeacon  Denison  and  his  friend  Lord  John  Thyme 
came  away  from  the  delivery  of  the  Gorham  Judgment,  the  former  said, 
"Well,  what  do  you  think  will  come  next?"  The  latter  answered,  "I 
suppose  you  mean  something  about  the  other  Sacrament?"  "Yes,"  said 
Denison,  "and  it  will  come  very  soon".  And  it  did  come,  in  his  own 
person  within  four  years  from  that  day.  He  was  prosecuted  for  teaching 
the  Real  Presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.     It  was  finally 
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decided  in  Archdeacon  Denison's  favor  on  technical  grounds,  Later, 
he  was  to  be  entirely  vindicated,  though  not  without  much  suffering  and 
persecution.  But  one  precious  fruit  was  the  production  of  two  notable 
treatises  on  the  doctrine  at  issue  by  Mr.  Keble,  and  by  Dr.  Pusey!  The 
next  attack  was  on  Confession  and  Sacramental  Absolution,  so  impreg- 
nable in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  now,  under  a  slightly  different  aspect, 
regarded  as  necessary  and  salutary,  even  by  Protestants  like  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  as  well  as  by  the  so-called  "Oxford  Group"  in  their 
teaching  on  "sharing". 

It  was  a  long  struggle  and  bitter  prejudices  were  rampant,  and  many 
suffered;  but  the  right  for  voluntary  Confession,  and  our  Lord's  own 
promise  of  Absolution,  through  his  priests,  speaking  for  Him  and  inherent 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  triumphed  and  is  slowly  making  headway. 

But  I  would  not  end  this  second  paper  on  the  note  of  controversy, 
but  rather  pay  tribute  to  two  of  the  greatest  of  the  great  names  of  the 
second  period,  Henry  Parry  Liddon  and  Richard  William  Church. 
Three  months  after  Newman  left  Oxford  for  good,  Liddon  came  up  from 
King's  College,  London.  He  was  ordained  in  1852,  and  two  years  later 
began  his  wonderful  work  at  Cuddesdon,  a  training  college  for  theo- 
logues.  Early  in  the  Sixties,  Oxford  discovered  that  it  possessed  a  preacher 
as  great  as  any  whose  voices  had  rung  within  its  walls;  not  merely  a 
preacher,  but  a  thinker  and  a  scholar,  and  above  all  a  man  whose  life 
was  consumed  with  a  burning  love  for  God.  Liddon,  the  spiritual  son, 
first  of  Dr.  Pusey,  then  of  Mr.  Keble,  by  his  glowing  words  and  beautiful 
life,  carried  the  message  of  the  Oxford  Movement  into  undreamt  of 
places.  Cabinet  Ministers  came  to  listen  to  him  when  he  preached  in 
London,  during  the  Lent  of  1870,  and  in  that  year  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
him  a  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  There  for  twenty  years  he  taught 
the  Church's  Faith  and  became  what  Lord  Acton,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
called  him  in  1885,  "the  greatest  power  in  the  conflict  with  sin,  and  in 
turning  the  souls  of  men  to  God,  that  the  nation  now  possesses".  In 
1871,  to  his  unspeakable  delight,  Mr.  Church  (the  hero  of  '45,  who  stopped 
the  disgraceful  attempt  of  the  University  authorities  to  condemn  Tract 
Number  90  and  Mr.  Newman,  the  author),  was  called  sorely  against 
his  will,  from  his  quiet  country  parish,  to  be  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  St. 
Paul's  as  it  is  today,  is  largely  the  work  of  these  two  men.  They  were 
both  men  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  Dr.  Liddon 's  fame  became  world 
wide.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gladstone  —  successive  Prime  Ministers  — 
were  among  his  close  friends,  yet  he  remained  the  simple,  holy,  utterly 
unselfish  man  of  God,  the  type  of  man  he  had  learnt  to  be  from  older 
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Tractarians.  In  Oxford  his  influence  was  in  his  day  equal  to  that  wielded 
by  Mr.  Newman.  Men  hung  upon  his  words  and  probably  no  teacher, 
not  even  Dr.  Pusey  himself,  "brought  so  many  out  of  darkness  into 
light,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God". 

The  work  of  Dean  Church  was  in  the  same  spirit  and  for  the  same 
end.  A  brilliant  writer,  a  deep  thinker,  and  a  great  preacher,  he  was 
most  of  all,  a  man  of  enormous  spiritual  power.  It  was  a  time  later  than 
the  beginning  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  zeal  burnt  brightly  in  those 
two  leaders.  Dean  Church  and  Dr.  Liddon.  Thus  they  lived  and  worked 
and  preached,  "Liddon's  voice  ringing  out  like  a  trumpet,  telling  of 
righteousness,  temperance  and  judgrrient  to  come,"  preaching  ever  and 
always  with  personal  passion  of  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified ; 
and  Dean  Church  bearing  that  same  high  witness,  not  only  in  the  pulpit, 
but  in  the  field  of  literature  and  daily  life.  Their  lives  ended  close  to- 
gether; Dr.  Liddon  died  on  September  9,  1890,  and  the  Dean  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  Liddon  was  succeeded  by  his  friend.  Canon 
Newbolt;  Dean  Church  by  his  fellow-worker,  Dean  Gregory  who  held 
the  post  till  19n.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  early  Tractarians, 
and  his  long  active  and  strenuous  life  was  a  signal  witness  to  men  of 
later  days  of  the  power  of  the  Oxford  Movement. 

Part  III 

The  third  period  (1860-1882)  of  the  first  half-century  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  was  characterized  by  ritual  persecutions.  As  the  movement 
progressed  there  was  a  growing  desire  to  return  to  the  traditional  cere- 
monies and  services  of  the  Church.  The  deepening  of  the  realization  of 
the  doctrines,  and  especially  of  the  Real  Presence  of  our  Lord  in  His 
Sacrament  demanded  a  deeper  reverence  and  sense  of  awe.  Also  it  was 
felt  that  in  the  slum  districts,  the  more  beautiful  the  Church  of  God,  and 
its  ceremonies,  the  more  likely  were  the  people  to  be  drawn  to  the  ser- 
vices. And  so  it  came  about  that  the  noble,  self-denying  priests  of  the 
poorer  districts  everywhere  bore  the  brunt  of  the  persecutions,  the  riots, 
and  the  violence  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  opposition  often  of  their 
own  bishops.  The  riots  and  violence  were  fanned  by  those  outside  the 
district  —  not  by  the  parishioners,  who  loved  and  appreciated  their 
priests,  as  they  came  to  know  them.  I  hope  you  will  read  the  lives  of 
some  of  these  devoted  men  —  Fathers  Lowder,  Stanton  and  Mackonochie, 
to  name  only  three. 
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As  Bishop  Grafton  of  Fond  du  Lac  says  in  his  autobiography  (he 
was  one  of  two  Americans  to  join  the  first  Community  for  men,  the 
Society  of  St.  John  the  EvangeHst,  in  1865,  and  lived  five  years  in  Eng- 
land), at  first  the  Movement  appealed  to  the  Clergy  and  Upper  Classes, 
and  to  some  extent  through  its  philanthropies,  it  also  reached  the  poorer 
working  classes;  yet  it  would  have  remained  scholarly  and  academical  if 
the  ritual  development  had  not  taken  place.  It  was  not  merely  through  the 
ear,  but  through  the  eye,  that  people  were  to  be  taught.  How  generally 
that  truth  is  coming  to  be  understood  today!  The  Cambridge  Camden 
Society  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  the  restrained  and  orderly  develop- 
ment and  restoration  of  the  ancient  usages  of  the  English  Church.  Mark 
their  modest  program  of  aims  —  the  eastward  position,  the  mixed  chalice, 
the  use  of  the  credence  table,  flowers,  crosses,  and  incense,  and  euchar- 
istic  vestments  —  all  covered  by  the  existing  rubric. 

There  was  consistent  headway,  despite  opposition  and  often  foolish 
and  inconsistent  rulings  on  the  part  of  timorous  bishops,  and  finally  the 
cause  was  virtually  won  by  the  bringing  to  trial  of  the  saintly  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  for  ritualistic  practices,  in  1890.  Dr.  Benson,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  insisted  on  the  trial  being  held  in  his  court  rather  than  before 
the  Privy  Council  —  laymen  (a  victory  in  itself);  and  after  a  long  care- 
ful hearing.  Bishop  King  was  acquitted  on  the  substantial  charges,  and 
the  Lincoln  Judgment  became  the  standard  of  ceremonial  use,  through- 
out the  Anglican  Communion.  Note  the  "awfulness"  of  the  charges  — 
the  eastward  position,  lighted  candles,  the  mixed  chalice,  the  Agnus  Dei 
after  the  prayer  of  consecration,  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  the  absolution, 
and  the  ablution  of  the  sacred  vessels! 

Both  mob  rioting  and  episcopal  violence  marked  the  career  of  the 
distinguished  theologian  and  hymnologist,  John  Mason  Neale,  who  be- 
came Warden  of  Sackville  College,  East  Grinstead,  in  1846.  This  was  an 
ancient  Foundation  for  men  and  women  pensioners,  and  a  small  orphan- 
age for  boys.  There  he  founded  a  Sisterhood,  St.  Margaret's,  quartered 
for  some  time  in  the  loft  of  a  cottage,  in  a  neighboring  village.  He  used 
to  walk  the  fourteen  miles  there  and  back,  to  administer  to  the  Sisters, 
and  their  sick  and  dying  patients,  when  no  conveyance  was  available. 
Dr.  Neale  was  one  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  the  Tractarians,  knowing 
twenty  languages;  he  was  hymn-writer,  scholar,  first  liturgiologist  of  his 
day.  He  preached  his  sermons,  and  gave  his  teaching  to  a  few  old  men 
and  women,  and  to  a  tiny  Community  of  women;  and  his  allegories  and 
stories  now  so  famous,  were  told  to  a  handful  of  orphan  children.    Yet  to 
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his  study  came  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day,  scholars  from 
many  lands,  propounding  knotty  points  for  his  elucidation.  He  first  un- 
locked the  doors  of  the  Church's  treasuries  of  sacred  song,  which  had 
been  closed  for  three  centuries,  since  the  old  Latin  hymns  had  been  dis- 
used ;  and  by  his  exquisite  translations  he  restored  to  English  Churchmen 
a  long  forgotten  part  of  their  heritage.  "Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  "For 
Thee,  O  Dear,  Dear  Country"  and  several  more  are  part  of  Dr.  Neale's 
translation  of  the  rhythm  of  Bernard  of  Morlaix.  "Art  Thou  Weary,  Art 
Thou  Languid"  is  one  of  his  original  hymns.  Neale's  genius  more  than 
that  of  any  other  is  responsible  for  the  excellent  collections  of  hymns 
which  resulted  from  the  Revival,  embodied  in  "Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern"  —  of  which  our  own  Hymnal  is  largely  a  copy.  The  new  Hymnal 
caused  something  like  a  revolution  in  the  Sunday  worship  in  Anglican 
Churches,  and  indeed  among  all  English  speaking  worshippers.  The 
noble  hymns  of  Keble,  Newman,  and  Faber,  have  already  been  spoken  of. 
Two  other  hymn-writers  should  be  mentioned:  Sir  Henry  Baker,  editor 
of  "Ancient  Hymns  and  Modern",  who  wrote  "The  King  of  Love,  My 
Shepherd  Is",  and  "There  Is  a  Blessed  Home",  and  others;  and  Canon 
William  Bright,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Oxford,  from  1869 
till  his  death.  Great  as  a  Church  Historian,  he  also  was  a  hymn- writer 
of  the  first  rank,  and  his  noble  hymn  "And  Now  O  Father,  Mindful  of 
the  Love,"  teaches  the  truth  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  with  a  care  and 
beauty  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Missioner  in 
Jacksonville  once  told  his  audience,  though  claiming  it  as  by  one  of  them- 
selves ! 

Among  the  followers  of  the  Movement,  two  musicians  who  were 
devoted  priests,  stand  out  —  John  Dykes,  of  Durham,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Ouseley,  Canon  and  Precentor  of  Hereford,  Professor  of  Music  at  Oxford. 
Dr.  Dykes  suffered  severely  in  the  cause  of  ceremonial  revival,  having  to 
do  the  work  of  three  men  in  a  huge  parish,  because  his  bishop  refused  to 
license  a  curate  to  him;  utterly  broken  down,  he  died  in  his  fifty-third 
year.  He  confined  his  art  almost  entirely  to  writing  hymn  tunes,  though 
some  of  his  anthems  are  famous.  His  tunes  did  more  than  any  other  to 
make  popular  the  now  famous  "Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern"  (which 
owes  its  origin  to  a  meeting  of  Tractarian  clergy  in  1857).  His  tunes  in 
this  book  number  fifty-five,  and  among  them  are  "Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee",  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy",  and  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul",  to  name 
three  familiar  ones.  Many  others  as  beautiful  and  widely  known  are 
sung  today  by  many  who  know  little  of  the  great  cause  to  which  Dykes 
gave  his  life. 
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Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  was  a  musical  genius  of  another  order.  He 
wrote  some  hundred  anthems,  many  chants  and  carols,  two  oratorios, 
and  much  secular  music  besides.  He  was  also  closely  associated  with 
"Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern",  in  which  his  tunes,  though  not  so  popular 
as  those  of  Dr.  Dykes,  are  nearly  as  well  known.  Among  them  are  'Sweet 
Saviour,  Bless  Us  Ere  We  Go",  and  "The  Radiant  Morn  Has  Passed 
Away".  He  founded  and  endowed  a  church,  with  a  choir-school  at- 
tached, in  Herefordshire,  to  further  the  great  desire  of  his  heart  —  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  the  choral  worship  of  the  English  Church  — 
and  there  it  still  continues  its  work.  Dr.  William  Henry  Monk,  a  lay 
musician,  is  widely  known  for  his  "setting"  of  "Abide  With  Me". 

Sir  John  Stainer,  organist  at  St.  Paul's,  was  trained  under  Ouseley, 
and  used  to  ascribe  to  him  much  of  his  ultimate  success  as  a  Church 
niusician. 

Another  school  existed  in  the  Movement,  side  by  side  with  that 
represented  by  Dr.  Dykes  and  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  —  the  school  which 
sought  to  restore  the  ancient  Church  music,  the  Plainsong,  or  Gregorian 
method;  the  names  of  the  leaders  are  less  well  known.  Thomas  Helmore 
has  left  enduring  memorials  in  his  "Manual  of  Plainsong",  and  in  the 
music  to  the  "Hymnal  Noted".  For  awhile  there  was  keen  and  friendly 
strife  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  methods.  Happily  there  was  room 
for  both,  and  Anglican  Church  music  is  richer  for  the  results  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  than  ever  it  had  been  before. 

Several  women  geniuses  come  to  mind,  true  poetesses.  Christina 
Rosetti,  who  has  been  described  as  the  most  perfect  poet,  that  ever,  in 
the  English  tongue,  linked  the  aspirations  of  religion  with  the  most 
exquisite  expressions  of  poetry.  To  her,  the  Catholic  theology  of  the 
English  Church  was  the  very  breath  of  life.  Read  her  "Up  Hill",  if  you 
can.  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  brought  precious  gifts,  the 
latter  notably  as  a  hymn-writer.  There  are  eleven  hymns  by  her  in  our 
Hymnal,  of  which,  surely,  the  best  loved  is,  "There  Is  a  Green  Hill  Far 
Away",  which  contains  the  most  perfect  teaching  on  the  Atonement, 
and  in  the  simplest  language,  that  has  ever  been  written,  so  wise  men 
have  said. 

Of  fiction  writers  inspired  by  the  Movement,  there  were  a  number 
both  of  men  and  women,  but  I  shall  speak  only  of  one,  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge,  whom  I  dearly  love,  as  do  many  others  of  my  generation.  I  have 
quoted  here  from  two  recent  writers,  "We  may  smile  at  some  of  Aunt 
Charlotte's  old  fashioned  proprieties,  and  enormous  families  (I  couldn't 
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spare  one  from  'The  Pillars  of  the  House') ;  but  her  books  are  of  real  value 
for  the  pictures  they  give  of  homes  and  families  where  religion  reigned, 
in  the  main,  tho'  with  many  imperfect  members,  for  there's  no  cant  or 
unreality  in  them."  Through  her  beautiful  stories  was  exerted  an  in- 
fluence which  is  perhaps  greater  than  any  strictly  theological  matter, 
"for",  says  a  recent  English  Broadcast  speaker,  "she  made  goodness 
attractive".  No  Movement  in  the  Church  of  God  can  ever  hope  to 
succeed,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  succeed,  without  doing  this; 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  show  that  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  our  whole 
hope  in  this  life  and  the  next,  can  so  change  and  transfigure  men  and 
v/omen,  so  illuminate  human  character,  as  to  m.ake  it  infectious  in  others, 
or  as  our  Lord  calls  it,  "the  Light  of  the  World".  Along  with  her  stories, 
interwoven  with  the  characters,  there  is  a  wealth  of  Church  teaching, 
and  illuminating  devotion  to  our  Lord  and  His  Word  that  simply  cannot 
fail  to  impress  and  help  those  who  read  them  intelligently  and  faithfully. 
As  a  recent  letter  to  the  Living  Church  from  one  who  loves  her  works 
pointed  out  (there  have  been  many  tributes  during  recent  months  in 
Church  papers),  "her  historical  narratives  give  a  wonderful  perspective 
of  the  history  of  Europe,  true  in  fact  and  in  atmosphere".  It  is  said  that 
"The  Heir  of  Redclyffe",  her  first  literary  success,  embodied  the  spirit 
of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  its  sweetest  and  purest  form.  And  no  wonder, 
for  she  was  the  spiritual  child  of  Keble,  for  many  years,  living  at  Otter- 
bourne,  with  Hursley,  a  few  miles  distant,  under  Dr.  Keble's  care.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  standing  by  her  grave,  and  her  church,  and  of  talking 
with  a  woman,  her  neighbor  (who  kept  a  small  shop),  and  who  loved 
and  venerated  her.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  have  a  complete  set  of 
her  books  in  our  Church  library  for  I  believe  they  would  be  loved  and 
appreciated  by  "Grown-ups"  at  least. 

Of  the  vast  stores  of  theological  and  historical  works  produced  by 
the  gifted  and  learned  men  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  I  have  spoken 
briefly  before.  Best  of  all  is  it  to  know  that  their  torch  has  been  worthily 
handed  on,  so  that  the  tribute  of  some  Serbian  students,  invited  to  study 
at  Oxford,  since  the  war  (World  War  I),  is  eminently  true,  namely, 
that  the  Anglican  Communion  has  the  only  living  theology  in  the  world 
today.  And  I  dare  to  say  that  the  two  finest  religious  weeklies  in  the 
English  tongue,  The  Guardian,  and  the  Church  Times,  were  born 
at  that  time  of  stress,  for  the  dissemination  of  Catholic  truth,  and 
continue  in  their  excellence  today ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  several 
religious  periodicals. 
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The  present  Dean  of  Oriel  College  recently  wrote  that  he  had  no 
'hesitation  in  saying  that  the  most  outstanding  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Tractarians  was  the  re-awakening  in  the  Anglican  Communion  of 
the  sense  of  the  corporate  value  of  religion.  The  Church  was  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  but  she  was  also  a  visible  Society,  in  which 
men  were  to  find  their  spiritual  home,  and  where  they  would  not  be 
alone.  As  a  result  of  this  view  of  the  Church,  their  attention  was  directed 
toward  Christians  of  other  Communions,  at  home  and  abroad.  No 
longer  could  they  be  content  with  the  state  of  dis-union  among  Chris- 
tians, which  was  seen  to  be  an  outrage  upon  the  Body  of  Christ.  Hence 
was  born  the  desire  of  unity  among  Christians,  which  has  steadily  grown, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  present  day  Chris- 
tianity. The  Oxford  Movement  may  even  be  responsible  for  the  reunions 
that  have  actually  taken  place  in  our  own  time  among  certain  Non- 
conformist Bodies.  Perhaps  you  all  know  that  full  communion  is  now 
established  between  ourselves  and  the  old  Catholic  Bodies,  and  is  steadily 
advancing  to  that  end  with  various  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches,  which 
will,  and  already  does,  touch  our  American  Branch  very  nearly! 

Again  the  Tractarian  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  led  their 
successors  to  enquire  into  the  relationship  between  religion  and  science. 
The  Catholic  no  less  than  the  Modernist  was  facing  this  problem,  though 
from  a  different  angle,  for  to  the  Catholic,  the  certain  truths  of  revela- 
tion formed  a  necessary  starting  point.  The  "Lux  Mundi"  School  of 
Catholics,  by  their  interpretation  of  the  Christian  Faith,  in  full  harmony 
with  modern  knowledge,  were  doing  a  work  which  was  essential  for  the 
continued  existence  of  true  Christianity.  The  leader  among  this  group 
was  the  late  Bishop  Charles  Gore,  by  general  consent,  the  most  outstand- 
ing Anglican  authority  for  the  past  forty  years,  I  could  truthfully  say,  for 
Christianity;  for  Christians  of  every  name  found  in  him  a  tower  of 
strength ! 

There  is  little  in  history  of  the  Catholic  Movement,  of  the  past  half- 
century,  with  which  he  was  not  intimately  concerned,  and  in  many  cases, 
which  did  not  fall  from  his  lips  or  come  from  his  pen.  His  life  was  amaz- 
ingly rich,  and  it  exemplified  the  manifold  claims  which  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment has  to  our  allegiance.  His  passions  for  truth  and  for  social  justice 
were  intense;  he  was  actively  engaged  in  every  movement  for  the  latter 
cause,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  I  know  he  is  praying  now,  as  he  worked, 
wrote,  gave,  and  prayed,  while  on  earth,  for  the  rightful  welfare  of  all 
men.    How  the  sense  of  the  Fellowship  in  Christ  carries  over  into  every 
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relation  of  life,  and  of  national  and  international  life !  He  founded  a  new 
kind  of  college  for  the  training  of  men  for  the  sacred  ministry,  in  the 
Community  of  the  Resurrection,  Mirfield;  and  this  example  was  fol- 
lowed, with  differences,  in  the  House  of  the  Sacred  Mission  at  Kelhan. 
Our  own  DuBose  Memorial  Church  Training  School,  in  Tennessee,  is 
much  on  the  lines  of  the  latter. 

The  first  Tractarians  were  scholars  and  teachers;  and  it  was  natural 
therefore  that  education  should  be  quickened  and  enriched  by  their 
work. 

In  addition  to  influencing  the  existing  Public  Schools  (quite  the 
opposite  to  ours,  so-called!)  there  was  felt  the  need  for  schools  and  col- 
leges of  equal  standing  for  the  thousands  of  young  people  who  could  not 
afford  to  go  to  those  endowed,  yet  costly,  institutions  —  for  the  great 
middle  class,  in  other  words,  and  where  the  Faith  might  be  truly  taught. 
There  were  other  founders  and  benefactors,  but  Nathaniel  Woodard,  by 
his  own  self-giving  and  his  ability  to  impress  his  great  ideals  on  others, 
succeeded  in  establishing  no  less  than  fourteen  schools  and  colleges  — 
more  than  half  of  them  for  girls;  and  the  splendid  teaching  and  training 
given  in  these  from  that  time  and  continuing  in  added  strength  and  use- 
fulness, have  been  of  untold  v/orth  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Empire,  and 
doubtless  we  also  have  profited. 

No  spiritual  result  of  the  Oxford  Movement  is  so  remarkable  as  the 
revival  of  the  Community  life  in  the  English  Church.  The  idea  of  such  a 
life  had  never  died  out  in  England,  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  period 
between  1559  when  the  last  of  the  old  Communities  were  dissolved,  and 
1833,  attempts  were  made  to  realize  it.  I  have  told  briefly  before  how 
Miss  Marian  Rebecca  Hughes  dedicated  her  life  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Oxford.  This  was  on  Trinity  Sunday,  June  5,  1841,  and  hence  the  Com- 
munity which  came  into  being  under  her  in  1849,  was  called  "The  Com- 
munity of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity".  Some  thirty  Communities 
of  women  were  started  and  all  have  persisted  and  extended,  so  far  as  I 
know,  during  the  fifty-odd  years  between  1849-1907.  There  were,  by 
1912,  more  than  thirteen  hundred  women  in  Religious  Orders  in  the 
Anglican  Communion,  almost  six  hundred  more  than  when  the  Orders 
were  supressed  under  Henry  VHI.  All  have  done  noble  work,  educa- 
tional, for  hospitals,  orphanages,  convalescent  homes,  district  visiting, 
the  training  of  candidates  for  the  Sacraments,  varied  work  as  missionaries 
in  all  lands,  and  the  arranging  for  Retreats  and  Quiet  Days,  not  forgetting 
their    greatest   work  of  all  —  unceasing  prayer  for  Christ's  Church  and 
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people.  In  material  things  we  owe  them  a  great  debt  for  the  wonderful 
needlework  in  the  adornment  of  our  altars,  and  all  other  uses  in  our 
churches,  and  for  the  reverently  made  wafers,  we  are  all  given  in  our 
Communions;  doubtless  each  of  you  can  think  of  debts  we  owe  them. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  of  some  of  them  in  detail,  but  I  will  only  remind 
you  of  the  splendid  work  being  done  at  St.  Mary's-on-the-Mountain, 
Tennessee,  and  the  same  Community's  fine  work  in  the  Children's 
Hospital,  and  the  Retreat  House  on  the  Hudson.  And  this  one  other 
significant  fact,  that  while  there  are  many  native  women  associated  with 
the  various  Communities  of  English-speaking  white  women,  the  first  group 
of  purely  African  origin  has  in  recent  years  been  founded  by  a  native 
priest,  in  Northern  Pretoria.  There  a  small  band  of  Sisters  called  "The 
Daughters  of  Mary"  are  working  among  women  of  their  own  country, 
wearing  a  dress  very  similar  to  that  of  native  Christian  women,  and 
living  in  native  huts.  When  there  are  many  more  such  native  Commun- 
ities in  all  heathen  lands,  we  can  confidently  hope  for  the  spread  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  on  a  mighty  scale. 

I  have  not  time  to  tell  of  all  the  other  ways  in  which  life  has  been 
enriched  and  enlarged  through  the  Gothic  revival  in  architecture,  and 
all  other  related  arts.  Think  of  it  as  a  life-giving  spring,  which  was  opened 
for  us  and  fed  us  by  underground  streams,  until  a  mighty  volume  of  soul- 
refreshing  water  has  spread  out  over  the  thirsty  plains  in  every  direction, 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations!  For  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  wherever 
and  whenever  mankind  will  receive  Him. 

Let  me  end  with  Canon  Ollard's  fine  closing  of  the  story  of  the  Oxford 
Movement:  "It  has  this  supreme  attraction  —  to  study  it,  is  to 
learn  never  to  be  afraid  to  take  the  unpopular,  or  what  seems  to  be  the 
beaten  side;  never  to  despair  of  God's  Church,  nor  of  His  Truths.  In  the 
lives  of  the  men  and  women  this  book  records,  can  be  seen  a  beauty,  a 
genius  and  a  depth  of  spiritual  power,  which  are  a  reflection  of  the  life 
of  God."  "They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives"  and  to  read 
those  lives  is  a  sure  cure  of  depression  as  to  the  English  Church,  its  present 
or  its  future;  to  take  up  and  read  the  old  Tractarian  story  sends  the 
faint-hearted  back  again  with  fresh  heart  and  new  power.  For  these  men 
and  women  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  whatever  their  mistakes  or  fail- 
ings, witness  to  the  fact  that  in  the  English  Church,  with  all  her  anomalies 
and  weaknesses,  there  are  still  present  in  their  fullness,  the  "Gifts  of  the 
Spirit  and  Power  of  the  Lord".  And  this  is  true  of  the  whole  Anglican 
Communion.  God  grant  that  we  of  the  American  Branch  may  live  up 
to  their  high  tradition. 
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